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The Big Houses almost always had a schoolroom, and many of them
had a dark closet as well, for the wayward one who did not know his
lesson. Very often the Negroes of the household, the crias and
ntuleques, studied with the white children and all together learned to
read and write, to do sums, and to pray. In other cases the white and
Negro lads grew up equally ignorant.

The Jesuit schools in the first two centuries, and afterwards the
schools and seminaries kept by priests, were the great centers for the
irradiation of culture in colonial Brazil. These institutions stretched
out their tentacles even to the jungle and the backlands. The first
missionaries who groped their way naked through the jungle came
upon children who were almost white, the descendants of Normans
and Portuguese, and they proceeded to gather these shaggy young
ones into their educational fold. It was, indeed, a heterogeneous
infantile population that was assembled by the padres in the sixteenth
and seventeenth centuries: the sons of caboclos taken from their
parents; the sons of Normans, encountered in the woods; the sons
of Portuguese; mamelucos; young orphans from Lisbon. Blond chil-
dren, freckled children, mulattoes (pardos), brown-skins, and cin-
namon-colored ones.

Negroes alone appear to have been barred from the first Jesuit
schools. Negroes and very dark muleques (mulattoes). For in the
seventeenth century the voice of His Majesty had to be raised in
favor of the pardos, in a document that does honor to Portuguese
culture, while at the same time it casts an unfavorable light .upon
the Christianity of the Jesuits. It is to be regretted that a document
of such significance should have remained unpublished all this time.
- "Honored Marquis of Minas, my friend," wrote the King of Portu-
gal, in 1686, to his representative in Brazil. "I, the King, send you
hearty greetings, as to one whom I prize. On the part of our pardos
of your city, it has been brought to my attention that, whereas for
many years they have possessed the right to study in the public
Schools at the College of the Religious of the Society, they have of
late been excluded and refused admittance, although in the schools
of Erva and Coimbra they are admitted, without the color of a
pardo serving as an impediment. They have accordingly besought
me to command such Religious to admit them to their schools of
that State as they are admitted to the others of the Realm. And it
has seemed good to me to order you (as I hereby do) to see to in-
forming the Fathers of the Society that they are obliged to teach
them in the schools of that State, and that they are further obliged
not to exclude any of these our subjects generally, merely by reason